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Foreword 



In its I 2th Annual Conference on 
School Finance, the Committee on 
Educational Finance of the National 
Education Association went beyond 
the traditional concerns of school 
finance practitioners. 

Some authors attempted a defini- 
tion of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Others presented evidence that 
equality of educational opportunity is 
not being achieved. One is left with a 
feeling that neither the end nor the 
means to achieve equal educational 
opportunity through finance plans are 
as clear as they once were to educatois 
and to school finance practitioners. 
Agreement seems to exist only on the 
fact that the financing of schools is in 
transition. Revolt by students, teach- 
ers, parents, or taxpayers seems a pos- 
sibility if reforms and restructuring 
are not extensive and immediate. The 
papers differ in proposed solutions 
and likely directions for the future. 

The Committee on Educational 
Finance of the NEA presents these 
diverse views as a contribution toward 
understanding the diverse forces af- 
fecting school funding. The views 
expressed by the authors are their own 
and do not necessarily reflect the 
viewpoint or policy of the Committee 
or the NEA. 

Once again papers of the winners 
of awards for doctoral dissertations 
in school finance are presented. The 
Committee wishes to express its ap- 



preciation to Dr. Forrest E. Connor, 
Executive Secretar of the American 
Association of Scho. Administrators, 
and Dr. Glen Robinson, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Research, 
NEA, who with the Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational finance 
served as the committee of judges for 
the awards. 

The Committee also expresses its 
appreciation to the staff of the Re- 
search Division who contributed to 
the Conference and the Proceedings: 
Joanne Bodley, Research Assistant; 
Gaye Baber Becker, Conference Co- 
ordinator; Beatrice C. Le^, Publica- 
tions Editor; Wally Sliter, Chief, Copy 
Preparation; Louise Pfender, Noni 
Palmer, Ann Rossiili, Carol A. Milan, 
and Carolyn J. Turner, Secretaries. 
A special note of appreciation is ex- 
tended to Eugene P. McLoone ^for- 
merly with the Research Division and 
now a professor in the Department of 
Economics, College of Business and 
Public Administration and the De- 
partment of Administration, Supervi- 
sion, and Curriculum, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland) who 
directed this Conference. Without the 
assistance of these staff members, and 
the program participants, the Com- 
mittee could not accomplish its tasks. 

William D . Firman , Chairman 
NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance, 1958-69 
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Greetings from the National Education Association 



Glen Robinson 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Research 



It is my pleasure to bring you greet- 
ings from the National Education 
Association and from President 
George Fischer and Executive Secre- 
tary Sam Lambert. As some of you 
recall, Dr. Lambert was part of the 
pioneering group that started the 
National School Finance Conference 
in 1957 and has taken part in many 
of the previous meetings. He is in- 
terested in what you will be doing 
here this year and sends to you his 
wannest and best wishes. 

The program of the Committee on 
Educational Finance is one of NEA’s 
most important activities. All the 
aspirations and ambitions for Ameri- 
can education depend upon an 
adequate financial base for schools. 
The NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance has contributed to improving 
the climate for public support of 
schools. It has helped to increase 
public awareness of the crucial role 
played by school finance in American 
education. The Committee has 
helped stimulate growth of sophisti- 
cated scholarship and research in this 
field. Through the compilation and 
publication of research reports in 
cooperation with the NEA Research 
Division, it has established a center 
for disseminating information about 
educational finance. Perhaps the most 
important contribution of the Com- 
mittee to the development of school 



finance is its sponsorship of this 
Annual Conference. 

Wht A i this Conference was started 
by NEA 12 years ago, it was only a 
small discussion group of a few people 
interested in improving school sup- 
port. Today, it is recognized as the 
major forum for discussion of both 
theory and practice in school finance, 
and the published Proceedings of the 
Conference have become major source 
books of school finance literature. 
NEA is pleased and proud of this 
growth. It is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to see the increasing number of 
persons who attend the Conference 
each year and the growing influence 
which this group has come to exercise. 

NEA feels a close relationship with 
you. I know that you reciprocate that 
feeling. Last year a number of you in- 
quired about becoming NEA mem- 
bers. This year it will be possible for 
those of you who wish to join NEA 
to do so right here. We have mem- 
bership application blanks at the 
registration desk, and you can pick 
them up after this session or at any 
time during the Conference. We 
should like to extend to all of you 
who are not now NEA members a 
cordial invitation to join the NEA. 

The Conference meets this year at a 
time of ferment of ideas about the 
future of educational finance to 
discuss problems related to “Schools 






in Transition.” One important prob- 
lem you wii: Le discussing is the set of 
current lawsuits which contend that 
certain state and local school finance 
plans violate the “equal protection” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. NEA and its 
Committee or Educational Finance 
have a keen interest in the outcome 
of these cases, which could, I believe, 
have as great an impact on existing 
school finance and school district 
structure as the one-man-one-vote 
decision had in the political arena. 
During the past few months the Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance has 
been following these cases closely and 
studying their implications. Last 



week, NEA in conjunction with three 
other national groups, entered an 
amicus curiae brief asking the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
hear the arguments in support of 
equal treatment under school finance 
plans in the Illinois case of Mclnnes 
v. Ogilvie . 

In this, as in other problems to be 
discussed at this Conference NEA has 
a strong interest in the ideas that you 
will be considering. As you begin this 
Conference, I am pleased to extend to 
you the greetings of the National 
Education Association and to wish 
you a successful and constructive 
meeting in discussing the financial 
problems of “Schools in Transition.” 
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The Meaning of Commitment 



Harold Taylor 



I begin with the opening lines of 
“The Campus on the Hill,” a poem by 
William D. Snodgrass, from his book 
of 10 years ago, Heart’s Needle : 

Tomorrow has brokeu out to-day: 

Riot in Algeria, in Cyprus, in Alabama; 

Aged in wrong, the empires are declining 
And China gathers, soundlessly, like evidence. 
What shall I say to the young on such r 
morning? 

Nine years later, the campus is still on 
the hill, tomorrow is still breaking 
out today, and only the names of the 
places of rioting have changed, with 
more added to the list — Biafra, Beirut, 
Prague, Jordan, Vietnam, San Fran- 
cisco, the Soviet border — while China 
has gone on gathering, soundlessly, 
like evidence, and every day we face 
the task of asking, What shall we say 
to the young on such a morning? 

Somewhere in the middle of the 
1960’s the students and American 
society together reached the end of an 
era. At a certain point it became clear 
that the texture and quality of the 
nation?! life had altered within itself, 
and in such a way that the institutions 
designed to support it— the univer- 
sities, the schools, the government, 
the economic structure, the social 
agencies, the political system itself — 



Dr. Taylor is Lecturer and Consultant , New 
York , New York. 



had become incapable of responding 
to the deepest needs of its citizens. 
Before that point, it was possible for 
the old ways of life to continue while 
an American war went or. and a social 
revolution gathered strength. America 
made continual proclamations of com- 
mitment and admonitions to herself 
as the bodies piled up and the violence 
grew. Reports were written, speeches 
were made, political leaders were 
murdered, research of every kind told 
the story of a confusion of commit- 
ments and a welter of contradictory 
purposes while the country enter- 
tained itself with sports festivals, 
along with filmed, televised, and 
written versions of the violence and 
social disorder it claimed to abhor. 

Then something started to happen. 
The students and those they admired 
entered into a common perception of 
the size of the national failure and 
the enormity of possible disaster. The 
enemy was seen to be within; it was a 
moral complacency in the use of 
national power, a turning away from 
a reality which had lost its true mean- 
ing. It was then no longer possible 
to proclaim, to point, to denounce, 
to deplore, to stand slack-jawed while 
the evils multiplied. There had to be 
action of a large-minded and generous 
kind, and it began to be seen that if 
the field of action were not taken by 
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those within the present institution 
of a democratic society, the institu- 
tions would be swept away or altered 
in such degree as to become unrec- 
ognizable in a democracy. 

The students had become aware of 
the arithmetic of commitment. In a 
capitalist democracy, the question of 
who has the money and how it is 
spent is a basic testing point of the 
values of the society and its priorities. 
In a society which constantly measures 
itself by numbers and statistics, all the 
way from body counts of the dead on 
either side in its wars to lifetime 
batting averages in its baseball scores 
and grade-point averages in its high 
schools and colleges, a clear measure 
of its commitments can be given by 
what it does with its noney. 

Looking at it from this point of 
view, we count up the score and find 
that we have commited $70 to $90 
billion a year and 33,000 American 
lives to a war which has been disas- 
trous to our national and interna- 
tional life, that we have been seriously 
thinking about putting $50 to $100 
billion into a futile anti-ballistic 
missile system which can only escalate 
the arms race while providing no se- 
curity for upwards of 20 million 
American citizens subject to instant 
annihilation, that we are willing to 
invest $30 billion in a race to put a 
man on the moon before the Russians 
do, $10 billion to a supersonic trans- 
port which will carry the well-to-do at 
incredible rates of speed across the 
country and around the world to 
carry out missions of no great impor- 
tance, while we cut the funds avail- 
able for education, hold down 
teachers 1 salaries, reduce our foreign 
aid programs, refuse to invest in inter- 
national programs even to the amount 
of the $16 million authorized for the 
International Education Act of 1966, 



.and while the educational system 
falters for lack of funds, 20 million 
Americans remain below the poverty 
line, and 10 million of our people at 
such low nutritional levels that they 
are either at or below the starvation 
line. 

These arithmetical facts have not 
been lost on the members of a new 
generation, two-thirds of whose mem- 
bers have been raised in comparative 
affluence, while the other third has 
been struggling in their black com- 
munities, on the Indian reservations, 
in the ghettos, white and black, rural 
and urban, to gain an economic and 
social opportunity guaranteed to 
them by the commitment of American 
democracy to a just society. That is 
what the student protest movement is 
about. The students have simply 
pointed out that if the commitment 
of this country to military and techno- 
logical enterprises can be made r o 
generously and lavishly, the United 
States, as the richest, most powerful, 
and resourceful nation-state in the 
world can spend its money and its 
human resources on making a society 
in which every human being has a 
chance to become what he is capable 
of becoming. 

In this, the students are joined by a 
scattering of educators. Ralph Tyler 
has estimated that it will take an 
additional $6.5 billion a year of 
federal funds to deal adequately with 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Clark Kerr estimates that by 1976, it 
will take an additional $15 billion a 
year to cope with the needs of the 
colleges and universities. Yet all over 
the country, the present educational 
budgets are suffering from the attri- 
tion of poverty, with more and more 
citizens, governors, and state legis- 
lators looking for ways of reducing the 
taxes and sums for education, while 
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looking at television programs of men 
in orbit in outer space, athletes who 
are paid from $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year, and scenes of war in which the 
spending of $100 million a day is a 
common occurrence. 

So much for the arithmetic of com- 
mitment. What about the philosophy? 

Those presently alarmed at the 
vehemence and militancy of American 
student action should be reminded 
that the history of American higher 
education is the history of students 
who came into it and transformed it 
by what they did there. The faculty 
came into the system because the 
students were there to be taught. 
College presidents and trustees were 
in it because the faculty had to be 
assembled to teach, and buildings, 
grounds, and equipment had to be 
bought, money had to be raised. The 
character of the curriculum and how 
it was planned depended partly on the 
available knowledge and its division 
into appropriate patterns, partly on 
the purpose for which the college had 
been started, but mainly on the pur- 
poses and character of the student 
body attracted to it. 

In the nineteenth century, changes 
in education came about when it be- 
came impossible to continue with the 
old ways of teaching and with the old 
curriculum, because the older ways 
had lost their power to educate the 
people for whom they were intended. 
The educators, therefore, lost control 
of student lives. The purposes of the 
students were not linked to the con- 
tent of the curriculum, no matter what 
the purposes of the college as stated 
by its authorities. The students either 
could not or would not learn what 
they were told to; they would not 
behave according to plan. They 
rioted, demonstrated, sigo'.d petitions, 
threw rocks and tomatoes, or simply 



put up with it and retaliated by not 
learning. Or even worse, they went 
elsewhere. 

For it is also true that the history 
of American education is not so much 
the story of institutions as the story 
of a particular breed of men and 
women who started institutions for 
students, for a variety of motives, to 
do a variety of things. Sometimes it 
was simply a question of finding a job 
by starting up an educational business 
of one’s own. At others, it was to 
teach a religious faith, to advance the 
cause of science, or industrv ; a voca- 
tion or a profession. Whatever the 
motive, the colleges could not have 
begun if there had not been a suffi- 
cient number of students who were 
attracted to the purposes of the insti- 
tution as advertised, and the institu- 
tions could not have continued if the 
students found no purpose in staying 
there. 

Another way of saying this is to 
point out that students act as instru- 
ments which register automatically 
the character and needs of their 
society, and act as the testing point 
for the relevance of one or another 
kind of education to the society. The 
change in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century from the classical 
curriculum to the introduction of the 
sciences and other subjects was not 
merely a sign th<X the curriculum 
had fallen behind the available 
knowledge of the nineteenth century, 
but that the curriculum had become 
irrelevant to what the students in- 
tended to do wnh their education. 
The students would not learn it be- 
cause they could not use it. 

If colleges continued to offer only 
those subjects sanctified by cultural 
habit and tradition, they would either 
lose their students or create a crisis 
in morale among the ones they already 
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had. If colleges continued to demand 
particular standards of conduct in the 
students' personal, political, or social 
life in a society which was more open 
and free than the society inside the 
college or university, they inevitably 
found themselves confronted with 
direct challenges to their authority to 
maintain controls. The changes came 
from the challenges. 

In the structure of American 
higher education — the earlier acade- 
mies which became colleges, the land- 
grant universities, the colleges for 
women, the Negro colleges, the Catho- 
lic and Protestant colleges, the com- 
munity colleges, the teachers colleges 
— the forms and patterns of the cur- 
riculum itself have been shaped more 
by the constituencies which the in- 
stitutions have attracted than by a 
philosophy of education to which the 
institutions and their adherents gave 
institutional and cultural expression. 
By constituencies I mean not only 
the students. They are the center of 
an entire cluster of constituencies 
which revolve around them. These 
consist of their parents, the taxpayers, 
the legislators, the faculty, the ad- 
ministration, the employing agencies, 
the donors, the alumni, a r *d, in a large 
sense, the public, which gives its tacit 
assent to a system in which public and 
private funds are encouraged to flow 
into the stream of education for the 
generations. The philosophy of edu- 
cation is formed by the demands of a 
democratic, pluralistic society, and by 
the tension between these demands 
and the response made to them by the 
educating community in the schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

This is in fact the source of the 
enormous strength of the American 
system of higher education. It has 
kept the system in touch with its own 
society, again, through the necessity 



of dealing with the students who are 
its representatives. When education 
is planned from the top down, as it is 
in the European and English universi- 
ties to which so many American uni- 
versity planners have given intellec- 
tual obeisance, it is bound to lose 
touch with the reality of the students’ 
lives and what those lives contain 
and is then unable to connect its own 
purposes with the needs of the stu- 
dents it teaches. The centralized sys- 
tem of European higher education 
and its colonial counterparts in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America give ex- 
pression to the political and cultural 
system of a class society, not to the 
life-needs of new sections of the 
society among the middle and lower 
classes. 

Something of this attitude toward 
a centralized intellectual and cultural, 
and therefore political, authority has 
entered the American system. It has 
come through the rise to power of 
the universities as autonomous social 
institutions, whose autonomy is com- 
promised by the very source of their 
strength, that is, the direct connec- 
tion between them and the existing 
centers of power in government, in- 
dustry, and the technological com- 
munity. The academic profession 
with its administrative apparatus not 
only controls the sources of manpower 
for operating the society, it controls 
the curriculum and the institutions 
through which the manpower is 
developed, and dictates the terms in 
which education is conducted, with an 
influence spreading downward as far 
as the kindergarten and elementary 
schools. 

That is how universities lost touch 
with their students. In rising to their 
present degree of power, the academic 
profession and the universities were 
not carrying out a plan of centraliza- 
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tion consciously developed by their 
members to gain control of the society 
and its educational system. They were 
simply carrying out the task society 
had assigned to them — to create and 
distribute the knowledge needed by 
the social organism to make it func- 
tion. Their method of creating, as- 
sembling, and distributing the know- 
ledge was to band themselves together 
inside the universities in groups of 
experts in each of the departments 
and divisions of knowledge, and to 
hand on what they knew by lectures, 
textbooks, works of scholarship, and 
research. As far as students were con- 
cerned, the faculty assumed that they 
came to the university to receive 
knowledge from the experts, and that 
if they did not come for that, they 
had no business being there. What- 
ever might be the students’ political, 
social, cultural, or personal interest or 
commitments, these were considered 
irrelevant to the primary reason for 
their attendance, which was to learn 
what was taught in the curriculum. 
The reason the American universities, 
colleges, and schools have not had 
serious trouble with their students 
until the recent past lies in the fact 
that they have been class institutions, 
including the public universities and 
even the public schools, which have 
now been caught in the act of sub- 
verting the lives of an entire sector of 
the lower classes. While controlling 
the flow of entrants into the privileges 
of the society, the colleges and uni- 
versities have benefited from the fact 
that until now the lower classes, par- 
ticularly the black community, have 
submitted unwittingly to that control, 
without knowledge enough to under- 
stand the nature and possibilities of 
their own situation. The children 
and the families of the poor and the 
black, lacking the educational, politi- 



cal, or even psychological means to 
mount a revolt, have submitted in the 
pas. to the controls of a society whose 
educational system has screened out 
the h^ve-nots in favor of the haves. 

This is not because a band of class- 
conscious white racists have built a 
national system of education designed 
to hold down the underprivileged. 
There are sections of the country, 
more than is commonly recognized, 
where this is the case. If it were not 
for the law, there would be many 
more. Other sections, mainly in the 
suburbs, develop their own educa- 
tional enclaves which are in fact 
private schools to which tuition is 
paid and called local taxes, and have 
nothing to do with have-nots of any 
kind. But this is not the national 
intent ror is it claimed as national 
policy. In fact, the main struggle to 
achieve a democratic educational sys- 
tem is between the federal government 
and those in the separate communities 
and states who oppose it. 

The American educational system 
has gradually evolved over the years 
from the intentions of a democratic 
society whose members have not faced 
the consequences of their own inten- 
tions, and whose educators have sel- 
dom thought of the intimate connec- 
tion between education and social 
change. The universities and schools 
have simply grown to their present 
size and power by adapting to the 
needs of those with a political and 
economic constituency, and as new 
constituencies have arisen and the 
numbers within them have increased 
to an overwhelming size, the older 
patterns of educational and social 
thought have persisted until blown 
out of their place by social or eco- 
nomic dynamite. 

It was Horace Mann who went to 
the center of that problem. “Educa- 
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tion, then,” he said, in his classic 
American statement, “beyond all 
other devices of human origin, is the 
great equalizer of the conditions of 
men — the balance-wheel of the social 
machinery. I do not here mean that 
it so elevates the moral nature as to 
make men disdain and abhor the op- 
pression of their fellow-men. This 
idea pertains to another of its attri- 
butes. But I mean that it gives each 
man the independence and the mean: 
by which he can resist the selfishness 
of other men. It does better than 
to disarm the poor of their hostility 
towards the rich: it prevents being 
poor.” 1 

There is now a very large popula- 
tion of college students; the 6l/> mil- 
lion of them compose 40 percent of all 
college-age American youth. Except 
for a half million, they are all middle- 
and upper-class whites, many of whose 
parents at one time were poor, and 
they have confirmed Horace Mann’s 
prophecy. They have the indepen- 
dence and the means to resist the 
selfishness of other men; a minority 
among them have created the condi- 
tions under which a humanitarian 
movement has been set in motion. 
The concerned students, whether radi- 
cal, liberal, moderate, or conservative, 
are seeking commitments which can 
give direction to their lives and mean- 
ing to their education. 

What are the commitments they 
seek? 

They are looking for ways in which 
educational reform can address itself 
to the problem of building a new 
society. Having found too little help 
from their elders, they are now form- 
ing their own community of the 
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young, in tutoring in the ghettos, join- 
ing VISTA, the National Teacher 
Corps, the Peace Corps, in the free 
university movement, in student ex- 
perimental colleges. In their own way, 
they are returning to that most origi- 
nal of American dates, the idea of the 
land-grant university. They want bet- 
ter education, not only for themselves, 
but for all the citizens. They want 
citizens' schools and people’s colleges. 

The land-grant idea was a radical 
philosophical principle. But it was so 
much a product of American experi- 
ence, of the American temperament, 
and of the local American conditions 
at the time of its origin that any at- 
tempt to cite a philosophy which could 
be said to have directed its educational 
wisdom would be intellectually impos- 
sible. It did, of course, rely on popu- 
list sentiment, and it did express a 
bold educational theory. But the phi- 
losophy and the arguments to support 
it as congressional legislation in 1862 
emerged from the American situation 
of the nineteenth century. The land- 
grant proposal did not furnish a co- 
herent set of arguments which could 
be expressed in a philosophy until 
later on, after it had formulated its 
own meaning through experience in 
educational and social action. It found 
out what it was through discovering 
what it was doing. 

Consider, for example, the use of 
land as a basis for the national sup- 
port of universities to be adminis- 
tered by the states. Although the idea 
turned out very well, it was not pro- 
duced as an educational or social con- 
cept, but by the fact that the political 
situation in the I86U*s was one in 
which (a) it could be argued that 
what was being done for the children 
of the businessmen and the well-to-do 
should be done for the children of 
workers, farmers, and the common 
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man; and (b) that it could be done 
without increasing taxes or taking 
revenue awr y from business and in- 
dustry, simply by giving away land, of 
which there was a great deal around, 
and letting the states make what use 
of it they could, for revenue and eco- 
nomic investment. Had the Morrill 
Act proposed a national tax to make 
its educational program possible, it' 
would have died early. 

Or consider the philosophy of ser- 
vice to all citizens which flowed from 
the land-grant conception and grew 
into the strongest social and economic 
instrument the universities of any 
country have ever had. The philoso- 
phy did not spring from the minds of 
intellectuals for use as an American 
doctrine. It grew from the particular 
nature of American social and eco- 
nomic expansion, which, given the 
elements of a capitalist liberal democ- 
racy, had to create its own kind of 
educational instruments if it were to 
be successful in its expansion. 

If I had a choice as to how I would 
like to see an educational system de- 
veloped — by educational plans linked 
to a clear social philosophy and made 
by intellectuals, or by starting with 
the needs of an expanding democratic 
society and making institutions to meet 
those needs as the society went along 
— I would unhesitatingly, gladly, en- 
thusiastically, and irrevocably choose 
the latter. Having made that choice 
retroactively, I would unhesitatingly 
defend it and die educational conse- 
quences in America which have flowed 
from it, as a philosophy of education 
we were fortunate enough to have 
invented from the materials of the 
American experience. The nineteenth 
century debate was between the utili- 
tarians in support cf the practical 
functions of the university in serving 
its society, and those on the other side 



who supported the conception of the 
university as the sanctuary of scholars 
and the home of the disembodied in- 
tellect. The debate helped to resolve 
the question into its practical answers, 
and it made clear that the distinction 
itself was false. Unless the university 
could extend the range of its service to 
society by moving into the broader 
areas of scientific and scholarly re- 
search, and at the same time could 
reach out to the communities and 
their members to minister to the in- 
tellectual, cultural, and educational 
needs which existed there, it could do 
neither one with any great success. 

One reason was that the citizens, if 
they were to support the public uni- 
versities, had to be able to see what 
they were getting for their money. 
They had to believe in what their 
universities were doing, and it would 
be very hard indeed to convince the 
uneducated American citizen that he 
should pay for the education and re- 
search training of an elite of Ameri- 
cans who would use their education 
and intellectual privilege either for 
purposes exclusively their own or for 
running the country in ways which 
they, as elite, thought advisable. This 
is not anti-intellectualism on the part 
of the citizen. It is the natural re- 
sponse of the citizen in a democratic 
society whose institutions are con- 
ceived as servants to the people and 
not as agencies for expressing the will 
of an intelligentsia. The form of the 
polity produced the form of its edu- 
cation. 

What seems to me to have now hap- 
pened is that the primary insight of 
the American conception has slipped 
out of the minds of those who now 
conduct the contemporary debate. In 
any number of ways, it is of the high- 
est degree of importance for America 
that controversies such as those deveh 
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oped in California over the present 
and future of higher education should 
have reached the stage they have in 
public visibility and public impor- 
tance. It is a controversy about how 
American life should be lived and what 
shape the American future should take. 
The presence of Governor Reagan as 
the political symbol of American ma- 
terialism and authoritarianism is as 
important as the presence of the stu- 
dent protest movement against it, since 
it makes clear the fundamental issue 
around which the most serious educa- 
tional and political questions must be 
raised. 

A controversy of this magnitude in 
one state is an educational factor in 
the politics of all states. Having 
worked its way from the Berkeley of 
1964 toward some kind of resolution 
about the nature of the public obliga- 
tion of the public university toward 
its students and its citizens, there is a 
kind of historical inevitability in the 
fact that the same kina of test has been 
put so clearly and forcefully in the 
public obligation of the private uni- 
versity in the case of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1968. 

If the colleges and universities con- 
tinue the present pace of their slow 
adaptation to the legitimate educa- 
tional demands of the disadvantaged, 
black and white, they will find them- 
selves outrun by events and changes 
over which they have no control. 
There are now forces within the mass 
democracy, below the level of public 
visibility in the past, which have be- 
gun to coalesce and to become highly 
visible through the ins ruments of the 
mass media. By the ve. j act of organ- 
izing the biack-power movement and 
using it to take political action for 
themselves, the members of the black 
community have created their own 
educational environment with ks own 



intellectual and cultural style — a style 
of direct action and confrontation pol- 
itics. Having been blocked from the 
regular educational system, and hav- 
ing found that large parts of that sys- 
tem are in any case irrelevant to their 
needs, the black activists have edu- 
cated themselves through their life in 
the streets, through their rallies, dem- 
onstrations, speeches, churches, com- 
munity groups, rent strikes, television 
watching, and the transister radio. 

The example of Malcolm X's life 
and what he has written about it, the 
life of Martin Luther King and his 
speeches and television appearances, 
the speeches of Stokely Carmichael, 
the actions of Eldrige Cleaver and the 
Black Panthers, the manifestos and 
demands of the black student move- 
ment, the black comics, from Mabs 
Mobley to Flip Wilson and Dick 
Gregory — these are the teachers in an 
over-all educational environment in 
which black speakers at parents' meet- 
ings and protest rallies have replaced 
the role of whi ;e teachers and univer- 
sity professors. The classroom is the 
street. The curriculum u the whole 
culture; the arts of jazz, folk music, 
spirituals, church services inject them- 
selves into life and replace the ban- 
ality of art appreciation classes in 
schools and colleges with live perform- 
ances of public arts which are satu- 
rated with political, social, and spiri- 
tual meaning. 

Direct action and political organi- 
zation provide for the black commu- 
nity and its growing number of young 
activists the content of a new kind of 
social knowledge drawn from experi- 
ence, and a new political style spring- 
ing from the oral tradition of those 
who never learned to read. If you 
can remember what the preacher said, 
you don't need to read it; if you can 
remember what was done to you and 
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your ancestors who have told you their 
stories, you can create your own lit- 
erature by saying it, singing it, acting 
it while others write it down. The 
others, both black and white, will put 
it into their magazines and research 
reports, their television and radio pro- 
grams, their musical comedies, rock 
records, interview programs, and films. 

In this way, the black community 
has talked, acted, and organized 
around issues and demands rising from 
its own culture, creating its own in- 
tellectuals who start with a belief in 
themselves, without the handicap of 
having been educated through the 
stereotypes from the textbooks to ex- 
plain the Negro to himself. Without 
formal education, the black commu- 
nity is free to make its own demands 
in its own terms, and if it has not 
learned to follow white rules of politi- 
cal and social behavior, it has learned 
instead how to teach the whites about 
the blacks, and how to teach the edu- 
cators what the black community 
wants from its schools and colleges. 
The social science and humanities 
curriculum is thereby being reformed, 
mainly because the black students, 
their parents, and the black commu- 
nity have demanded the reform. They 
have insisted on a reinterpretation of 
the historical past and contemporary 
history to take account of the reality 
of Afro-American culture. In doing so, 
the black activists and their surround- 
ing constituency have become catalysts 
for education and social change while 
rallying to their cause a younger gen- 
eration of whites who see white society 
through their eyes and who find that 
they see more clearly that way. 

There is therefore in the making a 
new movement, started by the younger 
generation, aided by forces deep within 
the society and the existence of federal 
funds, for a form of national service 



aimed directly at the problems of so- 
cial change. The manpower for social 
change already exists in the American 
high school and the American colleges. 
What remains to be done is to provide 
a national economic and social frame- 
work in which the manpower can be 
put to work, with the colleges and 
universities acting as the administra- 
tive and intellectual centers for car- 
rying out the program. 

A plan for national service can be- 
gin on the campuses, not only with 
proposals for educational change in 
the service the young can presently 
give in conjunction with their college 
studies, but by the development of 
comprehensive plans and policies to 
be urged upon the government for 
alternatives in service to military con- 
scription. Only one more step need 
be taken beyond the present situation 
— to form a national service corps for 
youth, with scholarships, fellowships, 
and stipends to match, containing in 
one concept the Peace Corps, the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps, VISTA, job 
Opportunity Centers, Head Start, and 
all the others, w.'th more besides — in 
which youth can serve not war but 
peace, not social status but social need. 
The autonomy of the present pro- 
grams could be preserved, while the 
administration of the human services 
curricula and projects could be ar- 
ranged by the colleges, with direct 
grants to qualified candidates in the 
same style as the GI Bill following 
World War II. 

Although it does not appear on 
the surface, the volunteer movement 
linked to national service is an exten- 
sion of the idea of land-grant educa- 
tion, defined not only as the idea of 
bringing to the citizens the education 
they need, but doing so by federal 
subsidy which leaves the educational 
programs in the hands of the colleges, 
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universities, and the students. It is 
also linked to the elective principle by 
the fact that the subsidy would be 
provided, as was the case with the 
veterans of World War II, directly to 
the students, who may then choose the 
institutions and the programs which 
they wish to enter. Because their edu- 
cation would then be linked to a form 
of community service, there would be 
a generous degree of latitude in the 
form their education will take. Part 
of what has been proposed by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in its 1968 report, Quality and 
Equality , can be-converted to this con- 
cept. The report recommends a civil- 
ian GI Bill, the direct grants to stu- 
dents and a cost-of-education allow- 
ance to the colleges of their choice. 
A modification of the idea could pro- 
vide for direct grants to students for 
work in the human services linked to 
college studies in the humanities, so- 
cial sciences, and education. 

When we look at our resources in 
human talent, we find that we have 
them ip profusion. The energies of 
youth have already been revealed 
partly in the levolt against established 
authority and existing social evils, 



mainly in the initiative they have 
already taken for the reform of edu- 
cation and society. When we look at 
our human needs, we find a host of 
problems of a kind which can be 
solved only with the cooperation and 
support of the thousands and thou- 
sands of young Americans and their 
allies in the older generation 
What now remains is to match our 
needs with our resources and to invest 
our money and our energy in the 
people and their educational system. 
You who are here tonight are, among 
all others, those most knowledgeable 
in the use of American economic re- 
sources for the solution of American 
educational problems. You know how 
it can be done. You know that it must 
be done. The commitment which you 
seek on the part of others you already 
hold among yourselves. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of deciding, through 
your deliberations at this conference, 
what can and should be said to the 
young on such mornings as follow 
such evenings as these, and which, day 
after day, go to make jp the weeks, 
months, and years of struggle to use 
the world's resources for the benefit 
and welfare of mankind. 
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An impression has taken hold among 
the general public that support of 
public education in the United States 
has at last attained some level rJ ade- 
quacy. Participation of the federal 
government in school finance, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, is pre- 
sumed to have brought this happy 
situation to pass. This viewpoint 
probably underlay the tendency of 
school bond issues and budgets to 
have tough sledding in many districts 
and for education «.u come off badly 
from the trade-off processes in which 
it competed for federal financial re- 
sources during this ^ oar of continued 
prosperity. We can lament this mis- 
understanding and try to set the facts 
straight; but we must recognize that 
the facts are difficult to package for 
general consumption, and that public 
impressions reflect attitudes as well as 
ignorance of facts. 

Any inquiry into the sharing proc- 
ess that determines how financial re- 
sources will be used in the American 
public sector during 1969 encounters 
at once the atark reality of the Viet- 
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nam war. The war will for the third 
year require a greater outlay than the 
current expenditure on elementary 
and secondary education by federal, 
state, and local governments. No 
greater challenge to the financial cost 
of the war can be raised than that it 
has traded the cost of a fully equipped 
modern high school for the extermina- 
tion of five to ten Vietcong. 

Indirect effects of the war have fur- 
ther aggravated the problems of school 
finance. Interest on the enlarged fed- 
eral debt caused by the war has in- 
creased the burden on the federal 
budget of fixed charges, categories of 
expenditure that are treated as prior- 
ity claims in the budget process. High 
interest rates have led school districts 
to withdraw bond issues for school 
construction and to suffer defeat on a 
record proportion of those put to vote. 
Nor has the war-inspired temporary 
surtax on the federal income tax made 
the task of obtaining state and local 
funds for education any easier; the 
citizen who wishes to protest higher 
taxes turns on the one tax open to his 
direct influence and votes down the 
school levy. In choosing “guns and 
butter” we have not only overcom- 
mitted our resources but have forced 
a redistribution of resources within 
the public sector to the disadvantage 
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of education and other non-military 
expenditures. 

But for the Vietnam war, education 
would probably be receiving a larger 
share of public financial resources 
than it is. The war, however, can be 
made too much the whipping boy 
for education's financial bind. The 
principal categories of the education 
finance problem have not changed 
much during the past 20 years and 
remain faithfully descriptive today: 
the inadequate property tax base of 
local support, pre-emption of the in- 
come tax base by the federal govern- 
ment, Balkanization of the metropoli- 
tan area by government jurisdictions, 
and cost pressures arising from market 
forces that operate on teacher salaries. 
If the war were not claiming its lion- 
size share of public sector resources — 
even if the federal aids to the schools 
were double the prospective 1969 rate 
— education finance would still be 
troubled by long-standing unresolved 
problems. 

The paradox is that the case for 
education has never been stronger. 
Education enjoys a good press, has 
the basic role in the war on poverty, 
and is credited with being the major 
source of growth thrust in the econ- 
omy. 1 Motherhood and the home to- 
day have no more sacrosanct status 
than education. The education finance 
problem can be compared to a chron- 
ically ill patient who is kept working 
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by palliatives that quiet his symptoms 
while his underlying malady lingers 
on. Our capacity to apply palliatives 
grows as the economy grows, but 
the underlying malady — because it re- 
duces the leverage of new funos — con 
tinues to threaten achievement of 
support objectives. 

Education Costs 

Within the current expenditure cat- 
egory elementary and secondary school 
costs are related most directly to sal- 
aries, the factor constituting some 
four-fifths of current expenditure. On 
average, during the past 10 years, the 
annual increase for teachers' salaries 
has been 6 percent. With an annual 
pupil enrollment increase of about 
3 percent and a quality improvement 
of perhaps 1 to 2 percent, current ex- 
penditure increases have averaged 16 
percent annually, a rate sufficient to 
double the total in about seven years. 
Current expenditure per pupil in av- 
erage daily membership (ADM) has 
increased at a rate of 8 percent. 2 

These numbers tell us something of 
the course education expenditure has 
taken over the decade past, but they 
conceal important aspects of education 
expenditure, too. The extreme varia- 
tions among states, and among school 
districts within states, are subsumed 
in the averages. And the rates of in- 
crease reveal little about the level of 
education support achieved in states 
and districts where the expenditure 
was low at the beginning of the 1958- 
1968 period. In terms of the national 
average current expenditure per pupil 
in ADM, the range among states in 
1968-69 extended from 43 percent be- 
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low the average to 62 percent above. 3 
An ominous tendency concealed in 
the over-all expenditure data is the 
distribution of expenditure between 
metropolitan area central cities and 
suburban areas; in 32 of 36 metropoli- 
tan areas studied, the central city cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil in ADM in 
1964-65 was less than in the suburbs. 4 
Moreover, the central city suburban 
gap is widening as the central city 
need for special education services 
intensifies. 

The assignment of education expen- 
diture to changes in pupils, prices, and 
quality factors accounts for the broad 
categories that “explain" costs. One 
of the categories, prices, dominates the 
other two; but the term pr ices requires 
some explanation. The chief price 
factor in education inputs is teacher 
salaries, a value that has risen at an 
annual rate of 6 percent during the 
1958-1968 period. Behind this growth 
is the annual increase of salaries of- 
fered college graduates in all fields 
and the increasing number of career 
choices open to women as alternatives 
to teaching. To refer to this phenom- 
enon as inflation acting on school 
budgets involves a misconstruction of 
the teacher salary issue. It would be 
more accurate to interpret teacher sal- 
ary increases as a reduction in exploi- 
tation until market forces bring aver- 
age salaries more nearly into line with 
other professions. 

Pupil load data also conceal as- 
pects of demand for education ser- 
vices. More school-age children are 
attending school, enrolling sooner, 
and staying longer. In the central 
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cities, where the resources to finance 
additional pupil loads are deterior- 
ating, the pressure is greatest. With 
birth rates having peaked in the late 
1950's and now declining, increases in 
elementary enrollment may be negli- 
gible for the decade ahead and enroll- 
ment increases will decline at both 
high school and college levels. Some 
expectations have been raised that the 
education burden will be substantially 
lessened by this turn in the age pro- 
filed But the central city demand for 
special education services to meet the 
needs of an expanding enrollment in- 
dicates that expenditure increases will 
not soon subside. 

Quality is an elusive trait in educa- 
tion. The comprehensive New York 
State Quality Measurement Project 
has been under way for a decade and 
has yet to produce firm, unequivocal 
guidelines to quality of education out- 
put. In large part quality is a residual 
after prices and pupil loads have been 
netted from expenditure totals. With 
teacher education attainment and ex- 
perience increasing, the 1 to 2 percent 
quality measure is an imputation that 
seems warranted. But the statistics 
indicate some developments that run 
counter to quality. Class size has been 
increasing in central cities, and teach- 
ers appear to be a declining propor- 
tion of the school professional staff as 
service specialists increase in number. 

The Base of Support 

The economic base of support, de- 
fined as the national income, shows 
every prospect of growing at a record 
rate during the next decade, surpass- 
ing projections considered optimistic 
a few years ago. A trillion dollar rate 
of Gross National Product will prob- 
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